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PAULAR MERINO BUCK OWNED BY 


ige writes to us that he thinks the 
representation of the animal as he a 
The wool was down to the hoofs. His 
1 fine head, thick short neck, with some 
straight and broad in the back. . 
buck is four years old. 
s weight was 138 pounds. Mr. Bridge 
» Buck in the vicinity. Mr. B. proceeds 


EBENEZER BRIDGE, POMFRET, VT. 

drawing from which we have taken the above 
ppeared three or four weeks before he was 
wool is long, thick, and fine, over all his body. 
ruffle; is large in the shoulder, round in the 


After his fleece, weighing 11 1-2 lbs. of clean wool was taken 


says, that good judges pronounce him the best 
to say :— 


have raised of this Buck’s stock within the two last years, 240 lambs, I had at shearing, in 


112 one year olds; 
fraction over 4 lbs. 3 oz. to the fleece. 
i844. Among them I have 25 Bucks, th 
sd at shearing time 430 sheep, the amount 
verage to the fleece 4 Ibs. 2 uz., as follows 


the aygregate amount of wool shorn from them was 470 Jbs., amount- 


These lambs were all dropped after the 3d of 
e average of their fleeces was 5 1-2‘lbs. 
of wool shorn from them was 1774 Ibs., making 


One four-year-old Buck, Don Pedro, sheared 11 1-2 Ibs. 


‘* two * ae ny 


“ee se “e e 


one You 
“« 6} Ewe 
** Lamb 


se “ 


Total from six Sheep 


“in Tee 
ay 9 “ 
ng Fortune ‘ 6 ** 10 oz. 
oo 6 7) 
by her side ** 7 ” 





47 lbs. 10 oz. 


152 breeding Ewes averaged 4 |bs 5 oz. 


114 yearlings “ 
Entire flock of 430 “ 
Amount of wool 1774 


Por a sueeession of years after dismissing th 


e Saxous, I was often told of my folly by my 


rs, but being sanguine in my course, | have produced a race of sheep that are now much 


iter 





Farm Work for November. 


| 
| 


are obliged to take our pigs from poorer mothers— 
from mothers not inclined to fatten easily. If we 


if you have been delayed in securing your har- procare a pet pig, of the very best promise, we are 


| 
rate you will need to be active now. 


Carrots and | apt to feed her quite as well as ordinary ones are 


nd parsnips should be dog immediately, and | fed. She becomes too fat to rear her offspring and 
{ turvips must not remain a single day after the | we puther into the meat barrel. Wash from the 


= 
fthis month. We have never known this 
ost before the fifteenth, though snow | 
«sooner. ‘These turnips are sweeter for 

e after standing out till November. 
When your harvests are over you will find enough 
to prepare for next season. Indian hills may 
split with a small plough to facilitate the opera- 
You can plough clean if you 
This is better 


n twice tarning the same soil in the saine month. 


sof another year. 
wove and cross-plough next year. 


You will sometimes kill a portion of the worms by 

exposure in case a hard frost comes before they 

ne to crawl into the earth; bat you will not 

ffecting mach in this line. One day's 

whing in Aagast will kill more worms than 
e days in November. 


Direutna. Ifyou have any land that you 
:todrain and bring into English grass next 
mer dig your ditches this fall in case it holds 
This will mach facilitate operations next 

A convenient width may be three feet, 

1 fair priee for digging is 25 cents a rod, three 


’ 


“ nd three deep. ‘This work can be jobbed 
the advantage of both contracting parties. 
{workman will make good wages at that, 

mployer bas less trouble than when he 
s by the day or month, 

New LANDs, that you intend to clear up for 

turing, Ac. may be worked on this month. 

wood has been cut away you can mow 
the bashes now as well as at any time. If 


ves are partially off, no matter, they lie on 


ind, and you will have the benefit of them | 


ws 


e ground. The brush may be bornt 
Cleared land 


generally burn as well about planting Ume as 


May just before the leaf puts out. 
yseason. ‘The wild grasses and weeds will 
ter than in September, because the whole 

elable growth is dead. 
the wood has not been cut off you can mow 
wnall the underbrush before winter, and this 
‘i freiitate the cutting of the larger growth. All 
wood and timber will then be ready to burn 


Well, if your object is pastaring you can barn, | 


\rrow in your grass seed ;—the short red clo- 


1 little honey sackle or white clover, and red 


Yoa can sow rye with the grass seed, but 


a will not need to, for weeda will not choke 


grass on barat ground. If you sow no grein 


wr pastare will be the better. If you choose to 
ugh the groand you will make very shallow 
rows to rame enovogh earth jest to bary your 
You then leave the soil fall of forest roots, 
‘these will keep your land light and in better 
‘for years to come than if you should plough 
vnd torn up all the roots to the surface. 
great advantage in preparing your groand 
r spring seeding is, your cléver will make 


! roots before another winter. 


When you seed 


September you ren much risk of losing your 
*t important grass by winter killing. 


You will have no trouble with bushes if you | 


nage well y oung catile and cows too are fond 
m; and in case you do not farnish too many 
‘season they will crop the young Sprouts so 
n that ina very few years they will NM nearly 
In ease you have a dozen cows they will keep 
wn the bashes on three or four acres of new 
found, for cows are fond of making a considerable 
‘hon of their meale of browse when they have 
toeess to it. 

If you sow in May you can let your cattle on in 
Jaly Your clover should not be fed so close the 
“season as to prevent its seeding the ground 
‘sa. By parseing this course you can make ex- 
ent pastere ground if you havea tolerable soil; 

} you make it at trifling expense. 
Prepare for winter; let all your cattle have shelt- 
and look comfortable, They will look smal! in 
“spring if you let the north or the west wind 
ve free access to them; and they mast not be 
a oot in ram storms, whether cold or not. 
‘Se Light the north and west Hides of your barns 


“94 cattle yards, and you will not fear the south or 
2st breegme 


STORE P en" for breeders, must not 
% hepe } = 
a Kept hig gh the winter. Fat hogs never 
“PLY De. 4 fast as lean ones. By not attend- 


“8% this rule our best breeds ran out, and we 


’ 


. 


‘ 


dairy makes finer shoats than grain of any kind, 

If your compost manure, intended for grass 
lands, was not all spread in October do it before it 
freezes. If it is left in heaps till spring the frost 
will remain there till May, and your top dressing 
will not do half the service, in case ofa dry May, 
that it will do if you spread it before winter. The 
best way is to spread it direct from the cart or 
wagon when you can spare your team long enough 
to unload in this way. 





NEW GRASS FIELDS. 

The grass seed that was well sown in Augast 
looks extremely well. We bad timely rains in the 
latter part of that month and in September that 
brought up the blades strong and healthy. Itis 
pleasing to note the progress of this new mode of 
stocking down lands to grass. Six years ago not 
one farmer in fifty would admit that it was good 
husbandry to turn over the green sward furrow and 
| stock down at once without sowing grain with the 
A great majority thought it absurd to 
| lay the land to grass again without first tilling it two 





grass seed. 


or three years to make it mellow. 
One consequence of this erroneous notion was 
that low, flat, cold, and wet grounds were suffered 
to lie dormant. They were not profitable or suita- 
ble for tillage, yet they are the best part of every 
But now we see these 


| farm for mowing groands. 
| low lands bearing the richest crops of grass, and 

we get it without going through the costly process 
| of tilling just for the sake of tilling; and we are now 
| able to give every field a chance—we practice rota- 


| tion, yet keep these low grounds constantly in grass. 
| 

| are beginning to be evident to the farmers in all 
| parts of New England. When we lectured at the 
| Cattle Show in Kennebec on the eighth instant we 
alluded to this new mode of seeding. The clergy- 
man who efliciated on the occasion said to us after- 
wards that he had practiced sowing in this mode 
for three or four years, and thought it a great im- 
provement. . . 

| Ina large number of our towns you will find 
| fields sown in this mode. When the practice be- 
| comes general we have not the least doubt it will 
| add one quarter to the quantity of English hay on 
all farms where such soils abound. 











At this season a great 
quantity of leaves may be readily gathered in many 
places. A rake used at the right time will gather 
them very fast by the sides of buildings and fences. 
They make excellent beda for cattle to lie on, and 
they are more valeable after such use Than before. 
Rake all clean as soon as harvesting is over and 
you will much inerease your manare heaps. 

As soon asthe sammer manure is scraped out of 


SAVE THE LEAVES. 


| the cowyard, leaves, litter, loam, sand, gravel, or 
peat mad may be spread over the yard. It costs 
less to do this than to bay gaano or voudrette, and 
| it will prove more useful, for you will be able to 
improve the texture of your soil if you exercise 


| good judgment in choosing your materials. 

| Your gravelly manure will suit best your lowest 
or coldest grounds. Your sandy loads will do best 
Your peat manare works quickest 


on clayey soils. 
| and best, on your gravelly knolls and sandy fields. 
| It is quite important to consider well the ase you 
are to make of your manures at the time when you 
| are gathering the materials to increase your heaps; 
for in this way you alter gradually the very texture 
| of your soil. You can render it more light and 
| porous, or more compact and retentive of moistare. 
You can warm it, or cool it by means of the mate- 
rials that you gather to be impregnated by the ex- 
crements of animals. 








CONVERTING soG Mrapows Wesee many 
fine lots of grass from seed sown in September on 
bog meadows. Their hde is a lively beaatiful 
green, and contrasts finely with the brown covering 
that is found common at this season. The acre 
that we covered over and sowed in September 
casts a beaatiful shade. It looks richer than a field 
of young rye on new land. Yet we sowed buat one 
peck of herdsgrass to the acre, and two pecks of 
red top. 

The grass seed that we sowed where our heavy 
corn grew has come up well, but it is not so prom- 
ising as if it were sown early. 





The grand effects of this new system of rotation | 


His hospitable mansion was ever open to re- 
ceive his mamerous friends, and the most cor- 
| dial welcome and marked respect and attention 
was paid them by both himself and his amiable 
wife. 

May lever appreciate the kind feeling and 
attention which has been shown me under the 
roof of that hospitable family. 

‘Though the husband and father has gone to 
his long home, and an amiable and lovely 

daughter, who was the pride of her nts and 
the admiration of her associates, soon followed 
|him to the silent tomb, still I always feel a 
| longing desire to visit that lovely spot. 





| 

Thus friend after friend departs 

| Who has not lost a friend, 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 


This farm was once the residence of Gover- 
nor Winslow, who was chosen 4th Governor 
of Plymouth Colony in the year 1634. The cel- 
lar to the house in which he lived is still visible. 

Adjoining this farm is that of Hon. Daniel 
Webster and J. P. Cushman. These three 
farms embrace a territory of nearly eighteen 
hundred acres, and though this is far too much 
to be managed by three men, yet one cannot 
pass either of these farms without saying to 
himself, there lives a good farmer, and there 
are many good farms in Marshfield. The soil 
is generally good and thought to be capable of 
raising as large crops as any inthe Sate. It 
appears to me that the greatest disadvantage 
under which they labor is the want of a market 
for their products. But when the South Shore 
Railroad is built, as | hope it may be ere long, 
then this difficulty will be overcome, and these 
farmers brought within a little more than an 
hour's ride of Boston. Then they will find a 
ready, market for their produce at fair prices. 

Though circumstances have called me out 
from the humble pursuits of my father, to take 
partin the more busy scenes of human life, 
still I feel a deep interest in agriculture, and | 
love to steal away from the other cares, and 
spend a social day with my farming friends, and 
enjoy the pure salt air of Marshfield. 

A FARMER’S SON. 

Weymouth, Oct. 29, 1845. 

(<> We well remember being at the residence 
of the late Capt. Smith two or three years ago. He 
was then very sealonsly, eagaged ia Agriseltnral 
parsuits and his farm gave evidence of his industry 
and liberality. . 

The apple from the Capt. Smith farm is a species 
of russett, but is not what is here called the Roxbury 
russett. It is uncommonly large; we have seen 
but one as large this season. 





Plymouth County Cattle Show. 
We copy the following from the **Old Colony 
| Memorial’ of October 18th. 


| «This interesting anniversary took place on 
| Wednesday last; and never since the cummenre- 
| ment of the association, has there been so numer- 

ous a collection of the people of the county ona 

similar occasion. The weather being good, there 
| wasa general rash from all quarters, and the vil- 
| lage was crowded to excess. It is understood that 
the exhibition, generally, was very respectable. 
| The reports of the various commuttees, will give a 
| more particular and fall account of it. old of- 
| ficers were re-elected, and every thing was trans- 
acted harmoniously through the day. ‘The dinner, 
| at Mitchell's hall, which was weil filled, was such 
| as farmers like to sit down to, and a plenty of it. 
Lieut. Gov. Reed, whom all were glad to see on 
| this occasion, being noticed by an appropriate toast 
from the chair, responded in a very interesting man- 
ner, impressing forcibly the importance of our ag- 
ricultural interests, and concluded by stating his 
conviction that these wterests had been greatly ad- 
vanced by the efforts of societies, and intelligent 
men, every where, who regarded agriculture as 
the must important of all pursuits. 

The President then proposed as a toast, 

The Massachusetts Ploughman, whose furrows 
are always wel! turned, and whose work is always 
weil done. 

‘This was responded to by Mr. Buckminster, ed- 
itor of of the Massachusetts Ploughman, whose re- 
marks were pertinent, practical, and instractive. 

After dinner the Society repaired to the old Con- 
gregational Church for the last time, where the 
Rev. N. Whitman, of East Bridgewater, delivered 
appropriate and excellent address. The committee 
on premiums having made their respective reports 
satisfactory no doubt all concerned, the great 
assembly then bid adieu to the ‘ old minster roof,’ 
and dispersed cheerfully to their different homes. 





Premiums Awarded on Improvements. 





The Committee on Improvements, on whom the 
| sentence of annihilation was pronou » some two 
years since, have been reprieved for a brief period, 
not that they might receive the benefit of the clergy, 
| bat that the clergy and others might be benefitted. 

‘This reversal in the order of things, is in keeping 
with the imprevements of the age, for whilst our 
progenitors felled the forests and cleared the land 
| for tillage we plant our exhausted fields with forest 
| trees, and trust to their tardy growth for the reward 

of our labors. 

Some years since the ‘Trustees of the Plymouth 
| County Agricultural Society offered three prospec- 
| tive premiums, ‘‘for the most extensive forest of 
| any kind of trees suitable for timber, &c. These 
| premiams were claimable in 1845 
| ‘The Committes being somewhat suspicious that 


your Supervisor might possibly be interested in 
those decisions, concluded to asurp the authority of 
| acting independent; for this act of rebellion 
| we trast we shal! be able to justify ourselves before 
| the Trastees, and make our peace with him 
For these premioms two claims were entered; 
and the committee having been into, and got fairly 
‘tout of the woods,”’ ask leave to submit the follow- 


ing Report. : 

‘They recommend the award of the first premium 
of fifty dollars to the Hon. Morrill Allen, of Pem- 
broke, he having planted and cultivated agreeable 
to the requisition of the offer, nine acres three 
| qaarters and thirty rods; and the second premium 
of thirty dollars to Mr. Pardon Keith, of West 
Bridgewater, he having raised six acres and 25 rods. 

Mach credit is dae these gentlemen for the pa- 
tience and perseverance with which they have pros- 
ecuigd this important and nove) undertaking, ard 
the committee were no less astonished than grati- 
fied in noting the rapid growth of forest trees on 3 
soil so totally exhausted of ali 
no herbage could exist. 

Ifhe is Prasat of motion’ who causes 
two spears 88 to grow where bat one grew be- 
fore,”’ how and asa a benefactor of his race 
is he who causes more than one thousand 
trees to grow on an acre of land nearly as barren as 





| Secret why they areso, we think may be found 

the remarks of one competitors for these pre- 
miutws. In describing his lots which are nearly two 
miles from the homesiead, he says— 

‘This lot was first ploughed aboat fifty years ago 
when it was thought best to subdue all wood lots 
capable of cultivation, whether near or more re- 
mote from the owner’s buildings,”’ §c. **Lot No. 
3, is a hard, hasky, stoney soil, first ploughed about 
fifty years ago, has been exhausted by continual 
mowing and tillage, with littie manure, it being 
Sar from the owner's barn.”’ 

‘Our fathers did so before us,’’ but their drafts 
were drawn on a virgin soil, rich in the aceumala- 
ted vegetable and allavial deposits of ages. For a 
time those drafts were honored with boanteous har- 
vests, but the miserly cultivator failing to cancel the 
debt with manure or its equivalent, his drafis have 
at length been protested. Mother earth cannot be 

heated with impunity and no one should attempt 
it, unless he can subscribe to the doctrine of the 


poet: 





“And sure the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.”* 

As like produces like in the animal creation, so 
little produces little in ‘the vegetable world; and if 
you attempt to stint her in the food necessary to 
bring vegetation to perfection, dame nature will 
show proper resentment in giving you the dwarfs 
instead of the giants of the vegetable world. 

Respectfully submitted, 
In behalf of the Committee: 
HORACE COLLAMORE. 


On Oven and Steers. 


Your committee on working oxen aad steers have 
attended to the duty assigned them, and beg leave 
to make the following report: 

‘There were 22 yoke of oxen and steers. 

For the best pair of working oxen the com- 
mittee award to Aden Alger, of Bridgewa- 


ter, the first premium of 9 00 
Ebenezer P. Richmond, of Halifax, 2d 7 00 
Darius Dunbar, of Bridgewater, the 3d 5 00 
Willard Wood of Bridgewater, the 4th 300 


For the best pair of three year old steers the 
committee award to Ebenezer Pratt, of 
Bridgewater 6 00 

For the best pair of yearling steers, to El- 
bridge Keith of Bridgewater 5 00 

Elijah Alden, of Middleborough, the 2d 3 00 
To George W. Wood of Middleborough, Corne- 

lias Holmes and Elisha G. Leach, of Bridgewater, 

each one vol. of the New England Farmer. 

To Daniel Alden and Naham M. Tribou, of Mid- 
dleborough, Joseph Kingman, of West Bridgewa- 
ter, each one vol. of the Ploughman. 


To 
ell, of Brid: ‘one vol. 
WALDO HAYWARD, Chairman. 


On Stock. 


The committee on stock have attended to the 
duty assigned them, and present the following re- 
port. ‘The stock presented for premiams was some 
of it uncommonly large and thrifty. There was a 
great competition on heifers and heifer calves. 
‘There was some stock entered, but no statements 
were made to your committee as required, and 
were not entitled to a premium. Your committee 
regret that there were no more premiums to give, 
but your ittee r J that more encour- 
‘een be given to stock in the pens hereafter. 

four ittee r d that the following 
remiums be awarded, 

To Mrs, Abigail Whitman, of East Bridge- 
water, for the best milch cow, not less e 
than three years old $10 00 

Dion Bryant, of Bridgewater, for the second 
best ditto, Coleman’s Report. 

Tisdale Leonard, of Middleborough, for the 
best heifer having had a calf 

Wm. Keith, of East Bridgewater, for the 
next best ditto, Colman’s Report. 

Davis Wilder, of Middleborough, for the best 
heifer not having had a calf, not Jess than 
one or more than three years old 

Seth Alden, of Middleborough, for the next 
best ditto, Colman's Report 

John Warren, of Middleborough, for the best 
bull, of native or mixed breed, not less 

%. than one year old . 
isdale Leonard of Middleborough, for the 
next best ditto, Colman’s Report. 

Otis Soule, of Middleborough, for the best 
bull calf not less than foar months old 

Daniel Alden, of Middieboroagh, for the next 
best ditto ’ 

Wm. Tribou, of North Bridgewater, for the 
best heifer calf 

Seth Waterman, of Bridgewater, for the next 
best ditto 3 00 
Your committe also recommend that one vol. of 

the New England Farmer be awarded to Nathan 

Willis and Waldo Ames, of Bridgewater, for heif- 

ers. One vol. M hasetts Plough to Jacob 

Robinson, and Salmond Keith, of Bridgewater, for 

ditto. One vol. Boston Cultivator to Richard Samp- 

son, of Middleborough, and 8. 8. Lovell, of Bridge- 
water, for ditto 

All which is respectfally submitted. 

GEO. W. WOOD, Chairman. 








6 00 


6 00 


8 00 


“400 
3 00 
400 





On Beef. 
Your committee on beef have attended to their 
duty and make the foilowing report: 

Mr. Nabam Snell, of West Bridgewater, for 
the best fat ox 10 00 

Mr. Aretas Forbes, of Bridgewater, for the 
second best 8 00 

Mr. Calvin Leavitt, of Bridgewater, for third 
best, Coleman's Report. 

Mr. Solomon Aiden, of Bridgewater, for fat 
ox, one vol. of the N.E. Farmer. Mr. 
Jonathan Copeland, of W. Bridgewater, 
for ditto, one vol. of the Ploughman. 

Mr. Avery Forbes, of Bridgewater, for the 
best fat cow 

Mr. Edward Mitchell, of Bridgev-ater, for the 
second best 

Mr. Horace Ames, of Bridgewater, for fat 
cow, one vol. Cultivator. 

JOHN TILDEN, Chairman 


6 00 
3 00 


On Ploughing. 

The committee of the plowghing match submit 
the following report: 

There were 18 entries for ploughing. 16 teams 
appeared and entered the lists. The work was 
generally well done; some of it we see not how, it 
could mach be improved. ‘There was considerable 
difference in the several lands, which made it more 
difficalt for the committee to satisfy themselves, in 
the award of the premioms. They however were 

ayi in rding the following. 

Ira Conant, of Bridgewater, the 1st premi- 
m of 


a 
Daries Dunbar, of _ do 
George W. Wood, of Middleboro’, the 3d 
Elisha G. Leach, of Bridgewater, the 4th 
Van R. Swift, of do, the Sth, and one vol. 
of N. E. Farmer. 
Ebenezer P. Richmond, of Halifax, the 6th, 
and one vol. of do. 





‘ 


$9 00 
8 00 
7 00 
6 00 





forest | Charles Guerney, of N. Bridgewater, the 


7th, and one vol. of the Boston Cultivator. 


Mrs Pardon Copeland, W Bridgewater 
Mr Martin Hayward, PI 
Mr Thomas Weston, Middieborough 
Mr Nathaniel Damon, Pembroke 

Mrs Dependence Sturtevant, Halifax 
| There were ten entries of Cheese. We have 
awarded premiums to 


— — bobo bo bo to 
SSesess 


og 
a] 


Mr George W. Bates, Bridgewater 6 00 
Mr Jonathan Copeland, W Bridgewater 5 00 
Mr Ebenezer Wood, Halifax 400 
Mr William Sears, do 3 00 
Mrs Sarah W Robbins, Bridgewater 2 00 


committee are well pleased with the exhi- 
bition of both batter and cheese, and in their opin- 
ion there is an improvement in our dairy women. 
Per order committee. 
JOSIAH WHITMAN, Chairman. 





On Manufactures. 
Mrs Eben’r Strobridge, Middleboro’, best 





carpeting $4 00 
Mrs Mary C. Cashing, Hingham, next best 3 00 
Elbridge Morton, Halifax next do 2 00 
Wm Peterson, Duxbury, next do 1 50 
Mrs Levi Barnes, Plymouth, next do 1 00 
Lydia Wilber, Bridgewater; next do 50 
Nancy Paige, Marshfield, best hearth rug 2 50 
Mrs R W Lincoln, Hingham, next best 2 00 
Mrs Ebeneger Strobridge Middleboro’, next do 1 50 
Mrs Stephed Harlow, do nextdo 100 
H G Wood, do next do 75 
Cc W Clark, do next do 50 
Lucy Clapp, Scituate, best flannel, 2 50 
J A Backus, Middleboro’, next best 2 00 
Olive Ward, do next best 150 
Henry Adams, Bridgewater, next do 100 
Zephaniah Fobes, Bridgewater, best cloth 2 50 
Henry Adams do next do 2 00 
Joshua Hersey, Hingham next do 1 50 
Andrew Conat, Bridgewater, next do 1 00 
Deborah F Gross, Scituate, brown worsted 

cloth 1 50 
Elijah Shaw, Middleboro,’ best counterpane 2 00 
Cephas Thompson. do next do 1 50 
Lucinda Lamson, Bridgewater, next do 1,00 
Catharine Bonney, Pembroke, best quilt 1,50 
Emma Tower, Hingham, next do 1,00 
Zadock Thompson, Halifax, next do 75 
Laura D Holmes, Bridgewater, next do 50 
Cinthia Cashing, Hingham, best woo! blank- 

ets, 3,00 
E Alden, Bridgewater, nextdo 2,50 
Deborah Clapp, Scituate, next do 2,06 
Lucia Hathaway, E. Bridgewater, next do 1 00 


Cephas Thompson, Middlebozo’, next do 50 






Nathan Willis, Bridgewater calf boots ° 
Benjamin Studley, Hanson, sample goat boots 
Gritlin & Seddle E Bridgewater, sample 

horse shoes 50 
Sidney Perkins, N Bridgewater, sample shoe 

toeis 15 
John Gray Jr. Kingston, axes and edge tools 1 50 
Howard & Clark, N Bridgewater, sample 

rich furnitare, French bedstead, book case 4 00 
W C Josselyn, E Bridgewater, samp'e clothing 1 00 
We recommend for a valuable bed spread pre- 

sented by Mrs Melvin Swift, not entered in 

our list 1 50 

Resp’y sub. MORTON EDDY, Ch’n. 

On Fruit and Vegetadles. 

‘The committee on fruits and vegetables recom- 
mend that the following premiams be allowed. 
Martin Hayward, Plympton, basket fruit 25 
Nahum Stetson, Bridgewater, variety frait, 


flowers, &c., 1,75 
C. 8. Hant, basket quinces 25 
Asa Thompson, Halifax, apples 25 
Lewis Holmes, do. 2 boxes peaches 25 
Dion Bryant, quinces and apples 50 
G. P. Fowler, Plymouth, grapes, quinces, 

apples 1,50 
Ellis Barnes, Jr., do. Datchess Angou- 

leme pears 25 

| Josiah Robbins, do. large pippins, 50 
Southworth Barnes do. Crawlord peach- 
25 


es, 
Geo. Thompson, Middleboro’, melon, and 
apples 50 
Charlotte Keith, do. 


pickles 50 
Paul Aathaway, do. quinces 25 
Geo. Chipman, do. citron melons 25 


Anthony Collamore,Pembroke, box ofhoney 1,00 
J. D. Burrill, W. Bridgewater, apples 50 
Cyras Morton, Halifax do. 50 
|S. Seartevant do. do. 25 
3. Charchill, N. Plympton, basket frait, 
uash, &c., 75 
W. Holmes, do. do. tomato figs 50 
Danie! Alden, N. Middleboro’, 5 sorts ap- 
ples 25 
Jacob Robinson, Bridgewater, basket apples 25 
Bridget Barker, Pembroke, apples 25 
Anthony Collamore, Pembroke, variety of 
apples 50 
Paul Revere, Bridgewater, fruit 75 
Benj. Keith, do. variety of apples 25 
Wilson Griffith, Carver, basket apples 50 
Oliver Keith, Bridgewater, quinces 25 
A. J. Pickens, Middleboro’, do. 25 
Philander Wood, Bridgewater, quinces and 
apples 75 
Philip Brewster, Hanson, basket apples 25 
John Wales,N. Bridgewater,marrow squash, 
46 Ibs, 50 


Nathan Willis, greenings, baldwins, squash 75 
Dr. A. W. Kingman, N. Bridgewater, cab- 


bages, 50 
Mrs. Hyde, Bridgewater, basket quinces, 25 
C. B. Pratt, do. basket fruit, 25 
Jonathan Ames, do. applesand grapes 25 

The committee are happy to state that there ap- 


pears to be an increased attention for this branch 
of the business of the farmer. The question now- 
adays, is, who shall raise the finest, richest, and 
most palatable apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, &c=, rather than who shall make the great- 
est quantity of cider. We hope the encoarage- 
ment here given, though smail, will be some in- 
ducement to excite others to engage in this most 
pleasant, and we believe, very profitable employ- 
ment. 
ally submitted. 
ere BART BROWN, Chairman. 
Fancy Articles. 

Lucretia H. Bryant, Bridgewater, palm leaf 

baskets, 





$1.00 


| Angeline Backas, Middleboro’, woollen 
ne ' 


Sophia L. Raymond, Bridgewater, wro’t 


slippers 50 
L 50 


L. F. Deane, Middleboro,” 


Myra Pa sar do. do. 25 
Mary L. Harlow, do. do. 50 
R P White, Plymouth, do. 50 
Adeline Collamore, Pembroke do. 50 
Maria Kimball, Plymouth do. 25 
Mary Bassett, Bridgewater do. 50 
Mary G Lapham, Scituate, net cap 50 
Fanny W Alger, Bridgewater, wro’t collar 37 
Adeline M Jacobs, Hanover do. 25 


Lucy H Alden, Middleboro’, wro’t mantle 76 
Abigail J Bosworth, Plympton, wro’t collar, 50 


Lucy A Wood, Middleboro’, edging, 50 
Calista Sloan, Bridgewater & 75 
Rebecca Dalic,N. Bridgewater do. 37 
Orinda Keith, East Bridgewater, wro’t bag 25 
Catharine Clapp, Scituate do. 37 
H Cashing, Hingham do. 25 
Lacinda W Gross, Scituate do. 25 
Lusanna T Mitchell, E Bridgewater do 

(travelling. ) 75 
Conelia Keith, Bridgewater do. 50 
Clarissa Crossman, Middleboro,’ do. 75 
Julia E Packard, N Bridgewater do. 75 
L. F Deane, Middleboro’ ,’ oie 50 
Lucy H Alden, do. do. 25 


Elizabeth L Cushing, Hingham, aoaey wid 25 
Sarah Delano, Scituate, purse 


Lucy Delano, do. bag 37 
Anne Caroline Hobart, Hingham, travelling 

2 75 
Sarah B Remicks, N. Bridgewater do. 37 
Mrs Caleb S Hunt, Bridgewater, purses 25 
Eliza Crooker, do. bag * 37 
Charlotte Clapp, Scituate do 25 


Fanny W. Alger, Bridgewater, pin ball, &c. 20 
Lydia D Holmes, do wro’t card box 25 
Deborah L Hale, do port folio, 50 
Elizabeth W Orr, E Bridgewater, cigar case 25 
M C Deane, Middleboro’, herbarium 


1,50. 
Fanny W Alger, Bridgewater, pr thread 

hose 50 
Bridget Barker, Pembroke, worsted hose 75 


8 

Hannah R Alden, Bridgewater, linen hose 37 

Salome Washburn, do do 50 

Hannah W Basset. do do ~ 50 

Saba R Keith, do do 37 

Fanny Leonard, do wro’t chair 
cushion ° \ 75 

HS Collamore, Kingston, wro’t eollar 37 

Phebe Bassett, Bridgewater, bed spread ‘ 75 
Bethiah Simmons, Hanson, best woollen hose 1 00 ye —— ee 

a . 

| Mars Hooper an hed = ah 35 " neole: Se Co. Hingham, a 
Alice Bridgewater , best worsted hose 1 00 nae Wes : y 
Hannah Packard, Bridgewater, next do 75 | te-gacobe, Sckteste, puiming’™: » drawings H 
Charlotte M A Stetson, Middleboro’ next do 50 | g DF Dick aye, paintings:—a» . it 
Mary Hooper, Bridgewater, best cotton hose 1 00 a , erman, N Bridgewater, penci : 
Emily Wood, do next do 75 \¢ $i , 
Hannah Reed, E Bridgewater, next do 50 joo J Gerrish, Rochester, reel and bone 
Joanna H Bosworth, Plympton, worsted cloth 1 50 | ,, winders, - %5 
Olive Leach, Bridgewater, linen damask Cornelia Alger, W Bridgewater, down muff 1 50 

table cloth 1 oo | Edward Willis, Kingston, specimen soap 50 
Abigail Alden, Middleboro’, ‘uéat de 509 | Abba Ann Keith, Bridgewater, 1 tidy 37 
C Washbarn, Bridgewater, towel linen 50 | — Josselyn, Hanover do 4 
Mary Magoun, Hanover, best wool yarn 16 Mary P Nelson, Bridgewater ‘ de . 75 
Abigail Alden, Middleboro’, next do 50 | Angelina Backus, Middleboro’, satin stocks = 75 
Hannah Backus, do neat do 25 oat M Alden, do wro't cra- Au 
: ats 

a Washburn, Bridgewater, sample LP Alden, do ai 25 


J. A, HYDE, Ch’o. 


On Silks and Cocoons. 
The committee on silks and cocoons recommend 
that a gratuity of five dollars be paid to Mrs Adna 


0 | Clapp, of 8 Scituate, for a quantity of cocoons ex- 


habited. 
PHILO LEACH, Chairman. 


MECHANIC” ARTS. 

















MANUFACTURING COTTON BY 
STEAM. 

The Hartford Courant gives a synopsis of 
the Report of a Committee appointed by the 
citizens of Utica to investigate the relative dif- 
ference of the cost of Motive Power of Water 
and Steam, as applicable to Manufacturing.— 
This committee consisted of Spencer Kellogg, 
Andrew S. Pond and Edmund Graham. As 
the subject is one which has excited considera- 
ble interest among our citizens, we shall give 
some of the information which the Commitiee 
learned in the course of their investigations. 

The Commitiee first visited Newport where 
two Steam Cotton Mills have been in existence 
about nine years. In answer to the inquiry 
about the relative advantages of water over 
Steam Power, Mr. Westcott, the agent, said 
that he would nottake water power five miles 
from navigable waters asa gift. He consider- 
ed steam the best motive power in the world for 
manufacturing fine cotton goods—among the 
reasons assigned for this were, that they were 
better to be manufactured in a humid atmos- 
phere; with steam you always had sufficient 
| power; the expense of keeping it in running or- 
der was net near as much ; and you could build 
your mills in cities, where you were not under 
the necessity of erecting a village for their ac- 
commodation, but where boarding houses were 
already erected to your hand. 

After visiting Bristol, Providence, &c., the 
committee came to Essex County, Their in- 
formation is decidedly in favor of steam. Mr. 
Kelly, who is largely concerned in several mills 
at Lonsdale, aboat six miles from Providence, 
informed the Committee that for sometime he 
had made the operation of steam power upon 
cotton machinery a study, and he was so well 
satisfied of its utility and advantages, that if he 
could dispose of his water mills, he would in- 
veet the avails in steam mills in Providence. 

The Committee proceeded from Providence to 
Newburyport, at which place there are four 
Steam Cotton Mills, viz: the James Mill, Bart- 
lett Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, and the Essex Mill ; 
and two more spacious mills are now being 
erected, General James, with whom they here 
became acquainted, and who is theoretically and 
practically acquainted with the operation of 
steam power upon machinery, gave his opinion, 





cheaper than water power. Committee 
speak of the James Mill as one of the finest they 
eversaw. The building is 312 feet by 50, 
containing 16,000 spindles, 350 looms, 96 eard- 
ing machines, cards 25 inches. [Mr. James 
says the cards should be from 30 to 48 inches. | 
Number of operatives, 350. Consomes 3 1-4 
tons of coal per day, manufactutes 6,000 yards 
of cloth per a5. fine fabric, worth in market, 
the 7-8, 12 ets., the 4-4, 13 1-2 cents per yard. 

They then go into a caleulation of the rela- 
tive cost of water and steam power. Their 
comparison of the Bartlett Steam Mill No. 1 at 





Newburyport, which has 11,000 spindles, and 


that all things considered it = as cheap or 


stores, principally hay and gunpowder, and 
they had much severe thunder and lightning on 
the passage. He adds: 

“Once the lightning struck in the water a 
short distance on the starboard hand. Less 
than a minute after the first, a second discharge 
of electricity took place, which not only filled 
every corner and crevice, but completely en- 
veloped the whole ship with flame. The 
masts, spars and rigging, were all streaming 
with fire, and the deck appeared to be covered 
with a sheet of flame about one foot in thick- 
ness. Our proximity was such, that the report 
was entirely devoid of the usual sound of thun- 
der. Instead of the slow, heavy, and deep- 
toned rumbling, there was an instantaneous 
and tremendous bursting ; it seemed as if the 
whole cahopy of heaven was rent and torn into 
shreds ; »nd you could distinctly hear the 
spiteful sputtering and crackling of the electric 
fluid as it shot forth with uncontrolable force. 
All were conscious that the ship was struck. 
The Capt. was standing by the mizzen mast 
and received a shock in the arm, which numbed 
it, and blinded him for some time. As soon as 
he recovered his sight, he said the ship was 
struck, and called out to know who was hurt 
forward. Lieut. R. was affeeied in the legs. 
Daring the whole of the storm all three of the 
masts were surmounted with balls of electric 
flame, about the size of an ordinary apple. The 
masts, which are non-conductors, were convert- 
ed into very good conductors by the heavy rain, 
and the same with the ship’s deck and sides. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that the 
vesse] was struck, and that the fluid passed 
down the masts, over the deck and sides of the 
ship into the sea; the moisture and water serv- 
ing as the conducting substance. Had the ves- 
sel been dry there could have been no possibili- 
ty of escape for us.’ [N. B. Herald. 





Scraps or Curious Inrormation— Metallic 
Resources of the United States. Iron is the 
most abundant metallic mineral our country af- 
fords. Its value is ten times the value of the 
gold and silver, and one-half the value of all 
the metals produced in the United States. Iron 
is found in every State of the Union. 

The most valuable mine is one in Salisbury, 
Conn., which yields 3000 tons annually. The 
mines in Duchess and Columbia counties, in the 
State of New York, produce annually 20,000 
tons of ore ; Essex county 1,500 tons; Clinton 
3,000 ; St. Lawrence 2,000; Franklin 600 :— 
amounting in value to more than $500,000, 
The value of the iron manufactured in the Uni- 
ted States in 1°35 was $5,000,000, in °37 
7,700,000, In Ohio 1200 square miles are un- 
derlaid with iron, A region explored in 1838 
would furnish iron 61 miles long and six miles 
wide; a square mile would yield 3,000,000 tons 
of pig iron, so that this district would contain 
1,080,000,000 tons. By taking from this re- 
gion £00,000 tons annually, (a larger quantity 
than England produced previous to 1829.) it 
would last 2,700 years. The States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland. 
and Virginia possess inexhaustible quantities of 
iron ore. In Tennessee 100,000 tons are an- 
nually manufactured. Notwithstanding our 
great iron resources, more than one half of our 
eutlery, hardware, railroad iron, &c., is still 
imported from Great Britain. 

It is supposed by geologists that the weekly 
supply of gold from our own mines will be 
equal to the demand, and that our mines will 
yet be more profitable than the mines of Brazil 
or Columbia. 

The most extensive lead mines in the world 
are in Missouri, where the lead region is 70 
miles long by 50 wide. These mines in 1826 
produced 7,500,000 Ibs ; and the whole produce 
of the United States was 1,335,105 lbs. 

It has been estimated that the quantity of 
iron required in England for railroads, &c., for 
the cursent year, will be about 1,260,000 tons, 
which it is supposed will be equal to all that 
that country will produce. 

It is estimated that the quantity of iron pro- 
duced in the United States in 1845, will be 
949,100 tons valued at $33,940,500. [lb. 


UP The following account of New London, 
Conn., is from a letter published in the Worces- 
ter Spy. The concluding paragraph is much to 
their credit :— 

‘*New London, thoogh it has long been a city, 
contained, in 1840, only 5,519 inhabitants. Its 
increase, however, since that time must have 
been large, as its business is very flourishing. 
It probably owns more tons in ships, according 
to its population, than any other place in Amer- 
ica, with possibly, the exception of New Bed- 





ford. Its chief business is the right whale fish- 
ery, The right whale produces the common 


whale oil and whale bone. The sperm whale 
roduces spermaccti oi], but no whalebone. 
The right whalers usually get some sperm 
whale, also, which makes their voyages more 
profitable. The right whalers are geverally 
gone from one to two years—those for sperm 
oil, from three to four years. 

A few years since, tliose who were engaged 
in the sperm oil business, were the aristocracy 
of Oil-dom, and were in the habit of speaking 
rather sneeringly of their brethren of the right 
whale. But discovery of the process of refin- 
ing the whale oil, so that it answers tolerably 
well for burning, and for many other uses, to 
which the sperm oi] was formerly applied, to- 
gether with the failure of the Briush whale 
fishery, in the North Sea, which has ¢reated a 
great export demand for the article, has placed 
the two branches of the business on a mach 
more equal footing than heretofore. No place 
has profited more by thischaage than New Lon- 
don, and she has added ship after ship to her 
whaling fleet, with a rapidity perfectly aston- 
ishing. Many of the ships lately added are of 
a very largesize. For some four or five years 
past, almost every voyage from the place has 
been successful, many of them eminently so. 
The consequence has been, a general appear- 
ance of thrift, activity and enterprise through- 
out the place. 

Notwithstandiag the prosperity af New Lon- 
don, her citizens retain their industrious habits, 
their frugality and simple habits of life. In this 
they are wise. ey are thus enabled in times 
of prosperity to be prepared for a change of 
times, when their business may be less produc- 
tive, and are not exposed to those dreadful con- 
sequences of a revulsion, which have sometimes 
shaken more extravagant communities to their 
very foundation.” 
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